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now ripe for the manif estatioa of these euper-personal entities yrhich 
we csU nation^ is proof conclusive thftt the missiion of the GaUksu 
has been accomplished," one feels that the end has been xnonientarily 
confused with the meaos. And when she declares that " the one 
virtue left to us as individuals in view of the biological chasm 
yawning at our feet ^ loyalty—' our country, right or wrong ' ' '"-^he 
seems to identify loyalty to a group or to a community with God. 

It remains to inquire in what relation to all this stands the 
author's thought about the fourth dimension. The relatiw is none 
too dear. About all that can be said is that mathematical specula- 
tions upon this difl&cult and fascinating theme always tantalise one 
with half glimpses of possible njuodes of progress that seem to our 
space-bounded vision not to be progress at all, with possibilities of 
an actual order of things iavolviag wider relations than any that we 
fenow. But it is never possible to be sure that these suggestions are 
anything more than mathematical imaginings, than figures of speech. 

As might be expected the tentative attempt to build a metaphysic 
-upon iuvolution and the fourth dimension remains a tentative 
attempt—leaving the reader with bright suggestions of a new 
heaven and a new earth and with a detritus of more or less familiar 
ideas not wholly worked into the new system, but only gathered 
more or less clossly around it. One wishes, then, that the author 
had given her book more definitely the form of a critique rather 
than that of a series of aphorisms and inspirations; that she had 
more plainly delimited her thesis and had taken more pains to 
" distinguish away " false or misleading interpretations of her 
leading ideas. 

But the book is stimulating. A larger life — a life not bounded 
by death or desolation— involution and even the fourth dimension 
may be guiding stars leading toward that. Perhaps they are nearer 
the center of the system than poetry or art or other forms of 
thought which try to formulate what lies beyond our inunediate 
grasp. Of so much the author may perhaps convince her readers. 



French Perspectives, By Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916. 

In these distracted days it is a relief to come upon a book abouli 
human nature-^and particularly about human nature in one of the 
countries now at war— that is in tone and thought entirely undis- 
tracted ; that reveals no doubt as to the reality and permanent value 
of good morals, good taste, good manners; that manifests faith in 
human intelligence and a delight (which this faith makes possible) 
in variations of individual or national character. Such a book is 
French Perspectives. It is not a war book; it is not a book that 
pretends to great wisdom in the matter of sociological observatic^ 
or literary criticism. But it is a book in which personal impre^ions 
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lihat have been thought out with uncommon thoroughness are pre- 
sented with rare charm. 

At the very outset the reader can hardly fail to be struck by two 
salient features of these essays about French life. The first is their 
admirable form and structure ; the second is their reality. 

The two effects blend ; for literary structure is largely a matter 
of achieving that refined proportion which best conveys truth, and 
literary method is largely a matter of conscience in the use of 
imagination. The essays in French Perspectives are so constructed 
that each is a genuine and not merely an artificial whole — each is a 
perspective or vista leading into the heart of French life. By the use 
of an imagination that works effectively in the story-form, the author 
has given to the chapters of her book a liveliness and warmth of 
atmosphere that it would be impossible to gain through journalistic 
jottings or through detached anecdotes. But it is evident that every 
impression has been fully matured and that the final effect that each 
word of description will have upon the reader has been studied with 
an eye single to truth. From the ribbon that hung straight down 
from the shiny patent-leather hat of the child Bette when first she 
dawned upon the author's sight in " that triste place " the Sani- 
tarium, to the confident philosophy unconsciously expressed in the 
manner of those exiled musicians, " the Merciers in Topsbridge," all 
seems simple, genuine, devoid of the least touch of literary exaggera- 
tion or special pleading. 

The chapters of the book make us intimately — but not too inti- 
mately — acquainted with the patients in a somewhat extraordinary 
sanitarium, — a. kind of play-sanitarium with a very earnest theory 
behind it; they introduce us in the same way to the members of a 
very agreeable bourgeois family, to an idealistic milliner, to women 
workers of many sorts, who live on little or nothing and love their 
trades, to a visionary reformer, to Charloun, a much-loved peasant 
poet of Provence, to an amiable cure, to several modem French 
poets, to many other striking individuals or groups. The reader has 
met many of these persons before, in fiction or in travel books ; now 
lie seems to meet them in real life, and yet in a manner which permits 
them to retain all their attraction as persons in a story. The actors 
step from the stage, and one discovers that they are interesting men 
and women, not devoid of the charm which their acting por- 
trayed. The book, thus, instead of deliberately disillusioning one, 
subtly corrects one's crude general impressions, at the same time 
giving them a greater reality. And beneath all the varieties of life 
depicted, one feels an unmistakably real entity, which is France. 



Pencraft: A Plea for the Older Ways. By William Wat- 
son. New York: John Lane Company, 1916. 

Quite apart from the fact that William Watson's little essay 
upon " Pencraft " is in itself, if not " literature," a choice and 



